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This free primer fully explains how 
to eliminate glare from the home and i 
so produce Sener pupils in school. | 





fmproper Schoo! children who bring in good homework, 


who are attentive and quick to learn, do their home 

li hti studies under proper lighting conditions — have 
1 Ms In 4 plentiful, well shaded light. Restless or slow pupils 
d ce usually are products of improper lighting at home. 
pro u S To interest children in the importance of proper light- 
* D4 ing in the home and through them, their parents, the 
inattentive oie electrical industry is wae ina prion edu- 
il cational activity known as the Home Lighting Contest. 
pupl S A free Home Lighting Primer which fully explains the 
contest will be given to the school children and they 

will submit essays written from the illustrated lessons 

on home lighting. These essays will be written entirely 

at home, will not interfere with school work or take 

any of the teacher's time. Prizes for winning essays in- 


clude college or university scholarships and the $15,000 
model electrical home. 





The local electrical people will gladly explain the Home 
Lighting Contest and heartily cooperate with school 
authorities or teachers so that in future years there will 
be less eye trouble among school children. 


The 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


TOME LIGHTING? 680 Fifth Avenue - * °* New York,NY. } 


: 
4 
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| 
THE ANNUAL MEETING | 


On November 6-7-8 between six and eight thousand teachers and others | 
interested in education will attend the seventy-first annual meeting of the | 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee. In 1853 eight men were at 
the first meeting at Madison. Steadily the convention has grown in size 

until it now taxes the capacity of the great municipal Auditorium. “We | 
have become an organized profession instead of a group of individuals 


holding teaching jobs.” 


In the morning meetings the speakers face an audience not to be sur- | 
passed in the world. Intelligent, alert, keen, interested, they’ offer a 
speaker a challenge that he is happy to accept. Here he can influence the 





people whose thinking, whose ideals, and whose acts go over from their 
own personalities to the hundreds of thousands of children who are to de- 
termine the future of the state. Potential power unmeasured is here. 
You will recall how some men like Glenn Frank have used it. 


In the section meetings the detailed problems of the class room are 
presented, analyzed, and discussed. Valuable reports are made and from 
these groups teachers come with new ideas, new plans, and new inspira- 
tion for their daily class room work. 


One can hardly appreciate the influence of these meetings upon class 
room procedure and upon educational thinking. 


The renewal of old acquaintances, the making of new personal and 
professional friendships, the contagion of professional enthusiasm, the in- 
creased consciousness of being a member of a great profession, come as 
opportunities to those who attend. 


Is it worth while? Is it worth while to vitalize your professional 
life, to re-consecrate yourself to educational progress, to be a part of a 
great formative group, and to sit at the feet of great men and women? If 
it is, meet your fellow workers at the Milwaukee meeting. 
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SEVENTY FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
Milwaukee, November 6, 7, 8, 1924 








PROGRAM 


(Note—This is the tentative program and 
subject to change. Final program will be 
given out at the meeting.) 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6 


8:45—Musical Program. 

9:15—-Greetings to Wisconsin Teachers—John 
Callahan. 

9:30—Conquest of Nature and Human Na- 
ture—William Lowe Bryan. 

10:30—Community Singing—Theodore Wink- 
ler, Sheboygan, leader. 

10:40—The Twelve Gates — Henry 
Bailey. 


Turner 


THURSDAY EVENING 


Program provided by Milwaukee Association 
of Commerce. Announcement later. 


FRIDAY 


8:45—Musical Program. 

9:15—The American Spirit—E. H. Lindley. 

10:00—Community Singing—Theodore Wink- 
ler, leader. 

10:10—Teaching, Life’s Biggest Business— 
Sarah Louise Arnold. 

10:55—Community Singing—Theodore Wink- 
ler, leader. 

11:05—The Coming Renaissance—Tom Skey- 
hill. 


SATURDAY 
9:00—Musical Program. 
9:15—Opening Closed Minds—S. A. Convis. 
10:15—Community Singing—E. G. Gordon, 


leader. 
10:25—Getting Together—Ada Ward. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6—2:00 P. M. 


All Science—Ira C. Davis, Madison, Chairman. 
(All of the science sections will join in a 
luncheon at the Milwaukee Normal School, 
Thursday, Nov. 6, at 12:30. Please send 
reservations to Perry Pray, Riverside 
High School, Milwaukee, Wis.) 

1. A Program in Science for Junior and 
Senior High Schools—J. T. Giles, State 
Supervisor High Schools. 

2. Discussion of Program. 


Agriculture— 
Walker Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman, W. C. Christensen, 
Fails. 
Secretary—John L. Long, Grafton. 
A Definite Program of Vocational Agri- 
culural Education—L. M. Sasman, 
State Supervisor. 
Golden Butter and Golden Days—Charles 
F. Collison, Farm Editor, Minneapolis 
Tribune, 


Chippewa 


Biology— 
State Normal School. 


Chairman—Perry S. Pray, Milwaukee. 


Secretary—Crawford S. Ellis, Madison. 
New Course in Biology for Secondary 
Schools—Rodney Slagg, Madison. 
Practical Phases of Biology in High 
School, Ruth Stillman, Shawano. 
Is There a Sequence of Science in the 
Secondary School?—George M. Hun- 
ter, Knox College, Galesville, Ill. 


Commercial— 
Girls’ Trade School. 
Chairman—Amanda H. Schuette, Green Bay. 
Secretary—Belle R. Green, Madison. 
Importance of Bookkeeping in the High 
School—F. A. Elwell, Madison. 
Educational Measurements and the Teach- 
of Shorthand—E. R. Hoke, Lebanon 
Valley College. 
Mental Alertness of Commercial Students 
—V. A. C. Henmon, Madison. 


Elementary School Principals— 
Lecture Room—Public Museum. 


Chairman—Frank Kroening, Milwaukee. 


The Elementary School Principal—The 
Initial Principal—M. C. -Potter, Mil- 
waukee. 

Elementary School Principal—The 
Leader of her Community—Elizabeth 
McCormick, Superior. 

Elementary School Principal—The 
Director of Research in his own 
School—Frank L. Clapp, Madison. 


English— 
Engleman Hall—Auditorium. 
Chairman—Ruth M. Fox, Milwaukee. 
Secretary—George E. Teter, Milwaukee. 
The Measurement of Composition—Earl 
Hudleson, University of Minnesota. 
Modern Poetry in the High School — 
Percy H. Boynton, University of Chi- 
cago. 


The 


The 

















“Tenens 
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General Science— 
State Normal School. 
Chairman—Ira C. Davis, Madison. 
Secretary—Miss Reynolds, Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee. 
Developing Pupil Initiative in Teaching 
General Science—F. J. Schuler, Monroe. 
The Project Method in General Science 
—Lina Johns, Dodgeville. 
General Discussion of the Laboratory 
Method in the Teaching of General 
Science, 


High School Principals— 
Plankinton Hotel. 
Chairman—FEarl C. MacInnis, Jefferson. 

Physical Education in the High School— 
Jesse F. Williams, Teachers’ College, 
N.Y. 

Establishing Standards for Promotion—- 
Earl T. Hudleson, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Open Forum. 


History— 
Milwaukee Downer College. 
Chairman—Frederick L. Paxson, University 
of Wisconsin. 
Secretary—Wm. H. Hathaway, Milwaukee. 
The Course in World History (20 minutes) 
—Helen S. Taylor, Janesville. 
Supervised Study in History (20 min- 
utes)—Blanche McCarthy, Appleton. 
The Changing Tendency of English Poli- 
tics—Paul Knaplund, U. W. 
Informal Discussion. 
Business Meeting. 


Kindergarten and Primary— 
Plankinton Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—Florence A. Foxwell, La Crosse. 
Secretary—Bertha Rogers, Janesville. 

Curriculum for Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades Based on Children’s Experi- 
ences—Katherine Martin, University 
of Chicago. 

Language Activities in Primary Grades— 
Delia Kibbe, State Supervisor. 

Fatigue of School Children—Dr. Max 
Scham, St. Paul. 

Latin— 

University High School, 561 Milwaukee St. 
(Luncheon, Hotel Martin, 12:00) 
Chairman—Anne C. Ryder, Fond du Lac. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Mary A. Davis, Mil- 
waukee. 

Objectives, Content, and Method for Sec- 
ond Year Latin—W. L. Carr, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

Business Meeting. 

Content of Second Year Latin, and Some 
Suggestions for Teaching It—Leta M. 
Wilson, Madison. 

Latin For English—An Experiment — 
Helen Goodrich, Fond du Lac. 

Round Table Discussion. 


Mathematics— 

Milwaukee Athletic Club, 444 Broadway. 

Chairman—Horton Kline, La Crosse. 

Secretary—W. W. Hart, Madison. 

Problems in the Teaching of Mathematics 
—Raleigh Schorling, University of 
Michigan. 

General Discussion. 

(At 12:15 this section will hold a luncheon 
in the Elizabethan room of the Athletic Club. 
Make reservations before Nov. 1 with M. I. 
Moller, 550 Stowell Avenue, Milwaukee.) 


Mental Hygiene— 
Kilbourn Hall—Auditorium. 
Chairman—Elizabeth L. Woods, Madison. 
Mental Hygiene of Childhood—Dr. Helen 
Thompson Wooley, Detroit. 
The Problem Child as the Court Sees 
Them—Judge E. C. Higbee, Juvenile 
Court, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Music Section— 
Juneau Hall. 
Chairman—Harold S. Dyer, Stevens Point. 
Secretary, Ida E. MacLean, Superior. 

Singing led by a Supervisor selected by 
the Chairman. 

“Music a Social Force” 
Madison. 

Ten Minute Discussion. 

“Music for Every Child’—W. Otto Miess- 
ner, Milwaukee. 

Demonstration by students of Milwaukee 
City Schools in Mr. Miessner’s “Mel- 
ody Way” of piano playing. 

“Motivation of Music as I Do It”—Eliza- 
beth Bradford, Wisconsin Rapids. 

Ten Minute Discussion. 

“The Future of School Music in Wiscon- 
sin”’—a discussion and graph study; 
results of a state survey and some 
conclusions—led by the Chairman. 


Edgar B. Gordon, 








Friday 


Annual Music Memory and Sight-Singing 
Contest. 

Note.—The contest will be held only pro- 
vided enough teams are entered. Milton 
Rusch, Director of Music at Milwaukee 
Normal School is Chairman of Contests. Su- 
pervisors planning to enter teams must notify 
him before October 25th. If no contest is held 
the Friday session will begin at 2:00 P. M. 

“Phonetics in Singing’ — Alfred Hiles 
Bergen, Milwaukee. 

Questions and discussions. 

“Practical School Voice Testing’’—Herman 
Smith, Milwaukee. 

Demonstration followed by 15 minute 
Glee Club program given by Milwau- 
kee High School students selected by 
Mr. Smith. 
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Demonstration of a Common Primary 
Grade Music Problem—Anne Costello 
and Primary Children from Milwau- 
kee Schools. 

Report of Resolutions 
Discussion. 

Election of Officers for 1925 Section. 


Committee and 


Physical Education— 
Riverside High School. 
Chairman—W. J. Wittich, La Crosse. 

Practical Physical Training Demonstra- 
tion by pupils of Milwaukee Graded 
and High Schools under the direction 
of E. A. Hoppe, Supervisor of Physi- 
cal Education, Milwaukee. 

Interest and Effort in Physical Educa- 
tion—Jesse F. Williams, Teachers’ 
College, N. Y. 

Goitre and Physical Exercise—Dr. Gudex, 
State Board of Health. 

Business Meeting. 

(Friday—Joint session with Health, Hygiene, 
and Sanitation Section.) 





Physics and Chemistry— 
State Normal School. 
Chairman—M. J. W. Phillips, West Allis. 


Secretary—Thomas R. Moyle, Milwaukee. 

Activated Sludge Sewage Disposal—illus- 
trated—Dr. Wm. R. Copeland, Chem- 
ist in Charge of Metropolitan Sewage 
Disposal Plant, Milwaukee. 

Discussion—Led by W. F. Roecker, Boy’s 
Technical High School, Milwaukee. 

Profitable Digressions in the Teaching of 
Chemistry and Physics—Floyd L. 
Darrow, Polytechnic Preparatory 
Country Day School, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Discussion—Led by E. G. Ehlman, West 
Division High School, Milwaukee. 


Vocational Education— 
Central Continuation School. 
Chairman—B. E. Nelson, Menomonie. 
Secretary—O. H. Johnson, Sheboygan. 

Relationship of the Vocational School to 
the Entire City System—C. C. Bishop, 
Oshkosh. 

Field Problems in Vocational Teacher 
Training—H. C. Thayer, Grace M. 
Price. 

Agencies in Concert Toward Efficient Ad- 
ministration—Paul H. Graven, Madi- 
son. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7 
Civics and Economics— 

Council Chamber—-City Hall. 

Chairman—H. G. Lee, Whitewater. 

Secretary—Harriet Harvey, Racine. 

The Content and Presentation of Eco- 

nomics in the High School—W. H. 
Borden, Platteville. 


The Civics Problem—F. O. Holt, Janes- 
ville. 

(Report at business meeting, following reg- 
ular program, of Committee to Study Civics, 
appointed according to resolution passed at 
1923 meeting.) 


Educational Tests and Measurements— 
Kilbourn Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—Ben. J. Rohan, Appleton. 
Some Things Every Teacher Should 
Know About Each Pupil—Elizabeth L. 
Woods. 
Use of Home Made Reading Tests in De- 
termining Ability—W. W. Thiesen. 
Recording Results—Some _ Interesting 
Findings—C. E. Hulten. 


Fine Arts— 
Girls’ Trade School. 
Chairman—Lucy Irene Buck, Madison. 
Secretary—Mabel G. White, Madison. 
Exhibit and Luncheon at 12:15. 
How to Make Art a Major Study in Amer- 
ican Education—Dudley Crafts Watson, 
Art Institute, Chicago. 
Report of Committee on Course of Study 
for Public School Art in Wisconsin. 


Geography— 


Grammar Grades— 
Plankinton Hall—Auditorium. 
Chairman—Prudence Cutright, La Crosse. 
Viewpoints in Geography—W. E. McCourt, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 
Experiments in Visual Education—Char- 
lotte Kohn, La Crosse. 


Home Economics— 
Auditorium—Central Continuation School. 
Desirable Objectives in Clothing Educa- 
tion—Agnes H. Craig, Supervisor of 
Home Economics, Springfield, Mass. 
What the State Department Expects of 
Home Economics in High School and 
Grades—H. W. Schmidt, Madison 
High School Supervisor. 
A series of Round Tables will be held Thurs- 
day P. M. 


Hygiene and Health— 
Room 633, Continuation School. 
Chairman—Dr. W. D. Stovall, Madison. 
Tuberculosis in School Children—Dr. G. R. 
Ernst. 
Educational Value of Team Games—Dr. 
. E. Meanwell. 
Health Problems in Education—Dr. J. M. 
Dodson. 
Corrective Orthopedics for School Chil- 
dren—Dr. F. J. Gaenslen. 
(This is a joint program with Physical Ed- 
ucation Section.) 
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Industrial Education and Applied Arts— 
Walker Hall—Auditorium. 
Chairman—Forest R. Polk, Oshkosh. 
Secretary—T. A. Nippaka, Madison. 

Judgment and Rating of Teaching Effi- 
ciency of Manual Arts Teachers—H. 
W. Schmidt. 

Opportunities for a Counciling Program 
in the Secondary School—F. M. 
Karnes, Oshkosh. 

Factual Bases for Curriculum Building in 
Secondary School Industrial Arts—A. 
H. Edgerton, U. W., Madison. 

Securing Greater Educational Returns 
from the Industrial Arts in the Junior 
High School—R. H. Rogers, Milwau- 
kee. 


Junior High Schoo!— 
Auditorium, Public Museum. 
Chairman—H. F. Sutton, Green Bay. 
Secretary—Elizabeth McCorzick, Superior. 

Salvage—Ben. J. Rohan, Appleton. 

Why is the Junior High School Desir- 
able—John Guy Fowlkes, U. W., Maa- 
ison. 

What the Junior High School Has Ac- 
complished to Date—John Silvernale, 
Supt. Schools, Menomoniee, Michigan. 








Library— 
St. James Episcopal Church. 
Chairman—Malvina C. Clausen, Oshkosh. 

Luncheon at 12:15. 

Singing led by S. A. McKillop, Milwaukee. 

A Word of Greeting—M. H. Jackson. 

Readings from Modern Verse—Sterling A. 
Leonard. ; 

Influence of the Newspaper and the Teach- 
ing of its Use in the High School— 
Grant M. Hyde. 

The American Novel—Mary K. Reely. 

Round Table Discussions 
At 2:00 o’clock in the church parlors 
Chairman—Miss Maude V. Dickinson, Li- 
brarian, East Side High School, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

A Wide-Awake High School Library — 
Anna M. Mashek, La Crosse. 

Discussion: Making the High School Li- 
brary Felt in the School— Mary C. 
Heronymous, Sheboygan. 





Discussion: Proper Use of the High 
School Library, Edith Ruddock, Man- 
itowoc. 

Discussion: Student Assistants in a High 
School Library, Martha Skaar, La 
Crosse. 


Modern Language Section— 
Riverside High School, Room 301. 
Chairman—F, A. Hamann, South Division 
High School, Milwaukee. 
Demonstration Class in Beginners’ Span- 
ish—Hans Siegmeyer Riverside High 
School, Milwaukee. 


The Study and Teaching of Modern For- 
eign Languages: 

(a) in France—Mr. A. G. Bovee, Uni- 
versity of Chicago High School. 

(b) in Germany—Prof. A. R. Hohlfeld, 
University of Wisconsin. 

(c) in Spain—Prof. J. Ortequ, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

Discussion—The Modern Language Situa- 
tion in the United States—Opened by 
Director Max Griebsch, Milwaukee 
University School. 

5:30—-7:30—Convention Dinner in the Mil- 
waukee Normal School Cafeteria, 
Downer and Kenwood. 

Community singing. 

A program under the auspices of the 
Modern Language “lubs of The Mil- 
waukee Normai School—Miss Muriel 
Schirmer, Director of Program. 





(A second session of this section will be 
held Saturday, Nov. 8 at Milwaukee Univer- 
sity School.) 

Milwaukee University School. 

Chairman—Ada A. Hahn, Appleton 

School, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
9:00-10:15—Round Table discussion: 

How do you teach vocabulary ? 

How do you gauge the pupils’ compre- 
hension of text? 

What is your aim in oral work? 
much time do you spend on it? 

How do you save time and labor in mark- 
ing and correcting papers. 

When do you begin “extensive” reading? 

(Note.—If you wish to have any other phase 
of the work taken up, or if you have any 
problem you wish to have discussed, send a 
statement to the chairman, and it will be taken 
up at this meeting.) 

10:15-10:45—Business Meeting. 

Topic for discussion—The proposed mer- 
ger of The Modern Language Section 
of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Wisconsin Association of 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers. 

10:45-11:45—Group meetings with round 

table discussion. 

French—Chairman, Caroline Young, Cen- 
tral High School, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Spanish—Chairman, J. W. Becker, Profes- 
sor of Romance Languages, Ripon 
College. 

German—Chairman, B. C. Straube, Bay 
View High School, Milwaukee. 

(Note.—Each of the above chairmen is pre- - 
paring a questionnaire based on the teaching 
of the given language.) 


High 


How 





Moral Education— 
Gold Room, Hotel Wisconsin. 
Chairman—G. O. Banting, Waukesha. 
Public Education and Personal Character 
—W. A. Ganfield, Carroll College. 
Is the Vital Factor Missing in Our Public 
School Program—Rev. Arthur S. 
Beale, Milwaukee. 
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Parent Teachers’ Association— 

Auditorium—Public Library. 
The Parent Teacher Association and the 
Child Health Movement—Mary Mur- 


phy. 

The Relation cf Parent Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association—E. G. Doudna. 

Address—W. B. Owen, Chicago. 


Rural Schools— 
Engleman Hall, Auditorium. 
Chairman—C. L. Hill, Wisconsin Rapids. 
Secretary—Mrs. Blanche Chamberlain, La 
Crosse. 
The Nation’s Challenge to the Rural 
Teacher —M. S. Pillman, Michigan 
State Nomal, Ypsilanti. 
Professionalism—Delia Kibbe, State Su- 
pervisor. 


Handicapped Children— 
Round Tables—Grand Avenue School. 


TEACHERS OF DEAF 
Chairman—Hannah I. Gardner, Appleton. 
The Auditone—Its possibilities with deaf 
children—Dr. A. O. Olmstead, Green 
Bay. 
Demonstration with pupils from Green 
Bay School for Deaf—Stella Flalley. 
The Use of Radio with Deaf Children— 
Margaret Fitzgerald. 
Schools I visited in Foreign Countries— 
Marcia Heath. 


MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN 
Chairman—Ella Carver, Racine. 
Methods of Teaching Subnormals—Lucile 
Shaw, Racine. 
Discussion led by Dr. Wm. Dealey, Osh- 
kosh Normal School; Helen Davis, 
State Department. 


CHILDREN WITH SPEECH DEFECTS 
Chairman—Mary Zassenhaus, Milwaukee. 
Discussion led by Pauline B. Camp, State 
Department. 


CHILDREN WITH PERSONALITY AND 
CONDUCT DIFFICULTIES 
Discussion led by C. E. Higbee, Grand 
Rapids, Gertrude Gath, Racine. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


Headquarters will be in Hotel Wisconsin. 
Offices will also be maintained at Auditorium. 
An information desk will be located at each 
place where inquiries regarding rooms, meet- 
ing places, luncheons, reunions, and mail will 
be answered. Bring membership card with 
you. 


Reduced Rates. Round trip tickets will be 
sold at FARE AND ONE-HALF by purchas- 


ing round trip tickets and presenting identifi- 
cation certificate. Tickets are on sale from 
November 3 to 8, and are good for return up 
to November 12. No reduction is granted if 
round trip fare is less than One Dollar. Cer- 
tificates may be had from your superintendent 
or from the secretary. These are for MEM- 
BERS and their departments ONLY. Be sure 
to buy return trip and have it stamped by the 
Milwaukee agent for validation for your re- 
turn trip. Better see your agent a few days 
before you wish to purchase tickets to make 
sure that he has the proper forms. 


Hotels. Hotels listed below are members of 
the Milwaukee Hotel Association. Write hotel 
direct for reservation. This should be done at 
least fifteen days in advance. DO IT NOW. 
Rooms in private homes may be secured by 
writing to W. F. Sell, 185 Concordia Avenue, 
Milwaukee. Write well in advance and very 
desirable rooms may be secured. DO IT NOW. 
We suggest that you ask for only such reser- 
vations as you need, as indiscriminate regis- 
tration is likely to deprive a hotel of making 
full use of its rooms. In writing for rooms 
state clearly what nights rooms are desired. 
Persons who have been assigned to a room and 
later decide to stay elsewhere will confer a 
favor that is demanded by justice and courtesy 
if they will notify hotel or householder of 
change in plans. In case of difficulty ask at 
Information desk. The hotels and rooming 
houses are anxious to serve you. 


Hotel Astor, Juneau and Astor Street, Euro- 
pean Plan, $3.50 upward per day. 

Hotel Wisconsin, Third St. near Grand, 
HEADQUARTERS, $2.50 upward per day. 

Hotel Aberdeen, 909 Grand Ave., European 
plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Hotel Blatz, City Hall Square, European 
plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Carlton Hotel, 614 Milwaukee St., European 
plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Hotel Charlotte, Third St. near Grand, Euro- 
pean plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Hotel Gilpatrick, 228-225 Third St., Euro- 
pean plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Globe Hotel, Cor. Wis. and Cass Sts., Euro- 
pean plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Hotel Martin, 201 Wisconsin St., European 
plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Hotel Maryland, 4th St. between Grand and 
Sycamore, European plan, $1.50 upward per 
day. 

Medford Hotel, 3d and Sycamore, European 
plan, $1.50 upward per day. 

Hotel Pfister, Wisconsin and Jefferson Sts., 
European plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Juneau Hotel, 225 Wisconsin St., European 
plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Plankinton Hotel, Grand Avenue, European 
plan, $2.00 upward per day. 

Randolph Hotel, 134 Third Street, European 
plan, $1.00 upward per day. 

Republican House, 3rd and Cedar Sts., Eu- 
ropean plan, $1.50 upward per day. 


Final Program. Will be ready at time of 
meeting. Your membership card will entitle 
you to program. Bring Your Card. 
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Exhibits will be on display in basement of 
Auditorium. These exhibits are made to show 
some of the newest and best achievements in 
equipment, furniture, text-books, and school 
devices. Visit the Exhibit. 


Representative Assembly. Delegates will 
meet at 2:00 P. M. Thursday. Delegates 
should first register and then present proper 
credentials from their local to the secretary’s 
office in the Banquet Hall, Hotel Wisconsin, 
which will be open from 4 P. M. Wednesday, 
November 5. Delegates Enroll Here! All re- 
ports from locals should reach the secretary 
not later than November 1. 


Membership. Dues are Two Dollars. Join 
your nearest local. Fill out enrollment blank 
in duplicate. You will then receive member- 
ship card and railroad identification certificate. 
Bring card with you to the meeting. Admis- 
sion is for members only. Individual mem- 
berships may be sent direct to the Secretary, 
611 Beaver Building, Madison, Wisconsin. It 
is better, however, to join your local organi- 
zation. 


Attendance Certificates. 
cured Saturday A. M. 


These may be se- 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Annual meeting of Public School Retirement 
Association, Thursday, November 6—4:30 


P. M. Committee Room D, Auditorium. 


Annual Meeting, Wisconsin Interscholastic 
Athletic Association, 4:30 P. M., November 6. 
Engleman Hall, Auditorium. 


The Stout Institute Alumni Banquet will be 
held in the Banquet Room of the Republican 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on Friday, No- 
vember 7th, at 6:00 P. M. Reservations are to 
be made with Mr. Roy R. Van Duzee, Director 
of Industrial Arts Department, West Allis, 
Wisconsin. 


The dinner of Ripon College alumni and 
former students will be held at Milwaukee 
Athletic Club, Friday, Nov. 7, at 5:30 P. M. 


Milwaukee-Downer College alumnae meet- 
ing will be held at McLaren Hall at 5:30 P. M., 
Friday, November 7. All former students are 
invited. Reservations should be made with 
Miss Aleida Pieters by November 6. 





Stevens Point Alumni Reunion Thursday, 
Nov. 6, 5 P. M., Plankinton Hall, Auditorium. 


Headquarters for Beloit College at the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association to be held in Mil- 


waukee in November will be at the Hotel Wis- 
consin. A dinner will be served Thursday 
evening, November 6, at 5:30 at the Athletic 
Club. 


A business meeting of the Association of 
Wisconsin Normal School Teachers will be 
held Friday, Nov. 7, in Market Hall, Audi- 
torium at 3:30 P. M. 





The Wisconsin Association of Modern For- 
eign Language Teachers will hold its annual 
meeting together with the Modern Language 
Section at Riverside High School, Room 301, 
Friday, November 7, at 2 P. M. Dinner same 
evening, 5:30-7:30, Milwaukee Normal School 
Cafeteria. $1.00 a plate. Send reservations 
early to Miss M. M. Steinfort, Milwaukee 
Normal School. At 8:00, modern language 
program, under the auspices of the modern 
language department of the Normal School. 
Saturday morning, 9:00—12:00, business meet- 
ing and round table discussions, at the Mil- 
waukee University School. 


The Wisconsin Branch of the National 
Council of Administrative Women in Educa- 
tion will meet for their annual breakfast on 
Saturday morning at 7:45 in Gimbel’s Tea 
Room. (Sycamore Street Entrance.) 


The: alumni of the Whitewater Normal 
School will have a banquet in the Badger 
Room of the Hotel Wisconsin at 12:00, Fri- 
day, November 7. $1.00 a plate. 


The Platteville Normal Alumni will hold 
their annual get together at the Republican 
Hotel, Thursday, November 6, at 12:00 M. 
Plates $1.00. 


Lawrence College Alumni banquet, Thurs- 
day evening, Nov. 6, at 6:00. 


Wisconsin Alumni Banquet Friday noon at 
12:15 in Gold Room, Hotel Wisconsin. 


Alumni and former students. of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will breakfast 
together at Gimbels at 8:00 A. M., Friday, 
November 7. Reservations may be made with 
Mr. W. W. Theisen, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, Milwaukee. 


A modification of the platoon school will 
be tried out this year in the Cass Street 
School, Milwaukee, under the direction of 
Principal T. W. Boyce. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM 


1. A state equalization fund so consti- 
tuted and distributed that each 
community can furnish with this 
state aid adequate educational fa- 
cilities for its children without 
an excessive local school tax rate. 

2. A teacher with a minimum academic 
and professional education of 
two years beyond high school 
graduation for every elementary 
class-room. 

3. A teacher with a minimum of four 
years of academic and profes- 
sional training obtained in a nor- 
mal school, college, or university, 
for every high school class-room. 

4. A good high school within the reach 
of every boy and girl in the state. 

5. The consolidation of rural schools 
wherever practical by a vote of 


6. Certification of teachers on a uniform 
state plan. 

7. Every pupil in our schools devoting 
at least thirty minutes each day, 
under competent direction, to 
the development of physical ef- 
ficiency, to the formation of 
health habits, and to preparation 
for the wise use of his leisure 
time in recreation. 

8. State provision for the enlargement 
of educational opportunity for 
mentally and physically handi- 
capped children through the pub- 
lic schools in their own commu- 
nities. 

9. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every boy and girl in 
Wisconsin. 

10. A compulsory education law with 
effective enforcement provisions 
adequate to insure the attendance 
regularly upon school of all chil- 
dren of compulsory school age 
for the full time that school is in 
session. 














The Function of the Rural School---Its 
Implications 


By JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent 








‘““The primary function of the rural 
school is explicitly recognized to be the 
provision of a standard education for rural 
children and youth, to which all other 
efforts are to be subordinated.’’ This is a 
statement taken from the platform of the 
Department of Rural Education of the N. 
EK. A. The chief community service of the 
school as well as its educational objective 
lies in making itself a good school for the 
education of its pupils. 

The significance of the problem of edu- 
eating rural children may be judged in 
part by the number of children affected. 
For the year ending June 30, 1923, the 
net elementary school enrollment for the 


state of Wisconsin was 427,134. This in- 
eludes more than 28,000 children in the 
kindergartens of cities. Of the total net 
elementary school enrollment in the state 
156,788 children were enrolled in one room 
rural schools and 53,308 were enrolled in 
state graded schools which are essentially 
rural in their outlook. Twenty-seven per 
cent. of our elementary school children at- 
tended one room rural schools in 1923. 

In the New York State Rural School 
Survey this fundamental principle was 
laid down. ‘‘It is held that the purpose 
of elementary education is the same for 
country children as for village or city chil- 
dren, and that is, to give them such train- 
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ing as will make them acceptable members 
of society, fitted in so far as their ages 
permit, to meet the practical demands of 
daily life, possessing an interest in further 
learning, and so prepared that they will be 
free to enter upon any line of work or 
further schooling that they may care to 
choose. Our rich social heritage and the 
opportunities of our modern civilization 
must be made available to all children.’’ 

If we accept the principles laid down 
above, namely, that (1) the primary fune- 
tion of the rural school is the provision of 
a standard education for rural children 
and youth, (2) the purpose of elementary 
education is the same for country children 
as for village or city children, what prob- 
lems must be faced and solved? The fol- 
lowing problems appear to be fundamental. 

1. A method of redistributing a large 
part of the siate taxes raised for school 
purposes so that rural communities can be 
provided with proper educational facilities 
without excessive local taxation. (This 
was discussed in the September issue of the 
WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

2. A school year of not less than nine 
months for every country boy and girl 

3. The centralization of schools with 
larger school district units. 

4. An increase in the academic and pro- 
fessional qualifications of rural teachers. 

5. A comprehensive program of rural 
teacher-training. 

It is this program of rural teacher train- 
ing that I wish to diseuss in this issue. If 
we believe that the country child is entitled 
to a standard education the fundamental 
purpose of which is the same as that for 
village or city children what are the im- 
plications as effecting the training of 
teachers ? 

In the year ending June 30, 1921, 22% 
of the rural teachers had 5 years or more 
of training beyond the eighth grade or one 
year beyond high school graduation. By 
June 1923 teachers with this amount of 
training constituted 40% of the total num- 
ber of rural teachers. In two years by 
stressing high school graduation as a pre- 
requisite for rural teacher training the per- 
centage of those with one year of profes- 
sional training beyond high school has 
given. Let us work together to increase 
nearly doubled. They now constitute al- 
most one-half of our rural teaching corps. 
In 1921 only 2.5% of the rural teachers 


had two years of training beyond high 
school. In 1923 6.6% of them had the 
equivalent of graduation from an advanced 
course of a state normal school—an in- 
crease of over 260%. 

In June 1924 there graduated from the 
rural teacher training courses of high 
schools, county rural normal schools and 
state normal schools nearly 1400 young 
people whose training consisted of high 
school graduation plus the one year rural 
professional course—a number almost large 
enough to fill every vacaney in rural 
schools not filled by experienced teachers. 
In addition to these there were graduated 
over 500 from 4 year high school teacher 
training courses and over 300 from 3 year 
courses based upon completion of 8th grade 
in county rural normal schools and state 
normal schools. 

These figures point conclusively to the 
fact that at the present time high school 
graduation can be made a prerequisite for 
entrance to rural teacher courses and that 
two years of training beyond high school 
should be set as a goal for all rural teach- 
ers to be reached in the near future. 

The increase in requirements will make 
possible a richer curriculum—one includ- 
ing not only those basie subjects with 
which all prospective teachers should come 
into contact, but also special courses to 
prepare rural teachers for their difficult 
and highly important service. 

It it, of course, understood that the rais- 
ing of the qualifications of rural teachers 
will not in itself fill the entire gap of op- 
portunity that separates the education of 
the country boy from his city cousin. Yet 
it will contribute a great deal. The 
teacher of the rural school has a more diffi- 
eult task to perform than her city sister. 
She must teach eight grades of work in- 
stead of one. She must be prepared to 
teach the entering child in the primary 
grades as well as the one preparing to en- 
ter high school. She is in much the same 
position as the country doctor. She must 
face and solve every educational problem 
that comes to her just as he must solve a 
great variety of physical problems. This 
necessitates a broad training which in the 
past has not seemed possible. The day is 
at hand when this broader training can be 
the number of well trained teachers avail- 
able for our more than 150,000 rural chil- 
dren. 
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We hope to see all of our readers at Mil- 
waukee November 6, 7, 8. It will be a big 
meeting. 

Watertown sent in the first 100% enroll- 
ment for cities; Dodge County, has the 
honor for county superintendents’ districts. 


Every teacher in Wisconsin should be a 
member of the local, district, state, and na- 
tional associations. They are all working 
for better schools. Come on in. 


Look over the advertising columns. 
They give the latest information about 
books, supplies, and equipment. When 
you answer advertisements don’t forget to 
mention the JOURNAL. 


This is your magazine, not ours. Don’t 
be afraid to suggest, contribute, criticize, 


or send in news items. Our staff of re- 
porters is extremely limited. Help! Help! 
Help! 


The legislature will meet in January. 
We need to get behind—not too far behind 
—our program and put it over. Every 
teacher should know her assemblyman and 
senator well enough to write frankly her 
views on educational legislation. 





When tempted to buy stock or bonds 
that will make you rich overnight stop, 
look, and listen. There is probably an 
African in the immediate vicinity of the 
wood pile. Try to locate him. You will 
he happier in the long run. The best in- 
vestment teachers can possibly make is that 
which they have in the State Retirement 
Fund. It is safe, sane, and profitable. 
Use the savings bank, then buy good bonds. 
Ask your banker. 





Supervising officers report schools as 
opening with an unusually strong spirit 
of service on the part of teachers. This 
means that Wisconsin will have the most 
successful school year in its history. With 
enthusiastic teachers, competent leader- 
ship, and a high professional spirit per- 
vading all, we shall soon have the educa- 
tional leadership of the nation. We know 
where we are going, and we are on the way. 


The most useless form of professional 
endeavor is that which concerns itself with 
finding the weaknesses in our _ schools 
merely to advertise them. ‘‘High spots’’ 
are equally entitled to emphasis, and in 
most schools they are more important than 
the low spots. When one listens to the 
conventional tirade against youth, the 
modern schools, and the cost of education 
he feels like taking a statement from that 
master of pure, chaste, and trenchant 
English, Josh Billings, and say ‘‘It’s bet- 
ter not to know so many things than to 
know so many things that ain’t so.’’ Your 
platform critie usually is half right and 
three-quarters wrong. Our arithmetic 
may be faulty, but you understand what 
we mean. 





Probably no group of workers in the 
state is rendering a greater service than the 
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supervising teachers. Day after day they 
vo patiently, helpfully, and enhusiasti- 
eally to the teacher in the one room school. 
They go not to inspect—Heaven forbid !— 
but to help, to stimulate, to inspire. It is 
impossible to measure the service they ren- 
der as they go from school to school, from 
district to district. The educational diary 
of one of them would be as fascinating as 
a novel. Perhaps some supervising teach- 
er will send us some of the stories from 
her daily records. 


Years ago we were teaching in a one 
room school with an enrollment of twenty- 
two. Our salary was eighteen dollars a 
month, but even then there was complaint 
about the terrible cost of education. A 
young woman teaching in an adjoining dis- 
trict told us sagely that if she got but 
eighteen dollars she would teach an eigh- 
teen dollar school. She quit teaching a 
few years ago, but she was still in about 
the same position she held when she offered 
us this worldly-wise advice. Contrast her 
with the enthusiastic teacher, who forgets 
her salary while she is working, gives her- 
self without stint to her school and her 
community. She makes herself felt far be- 
yond her work in the class room; her in- 
fluence lives long after she has left. She 
is worthy of the title ‘‘téacher.’’ 


WHAT THE JOURNAL TRIES TO DO 
FOR YOU 


The Journal is trying to increase our 
professional spirit, zeal, and ability. We 
hope during the year to 
1. Publish worth-while articles on educa- 

tional policies and programs 

. Help solve the problems of the class 

room by publishing usable material 

. Report work of committees. 

. Carry announcements and plans of the 
State Department of Public In- 
struction 

Summarize proceedings and accom- 
plishments of educational conven- 
tions 

6. Review books of particular interest to 

Wisconsin teachers 

. Record the passing on of teachers who 

have gone to their reward 
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8. Print all the educational news of gen- 
eral interest. 

9. Now and then to liven the pages with 
wit, humor, and poetry 

10. Publish financial reports 

11. Picture new buildings 

12. To make the Journal a real help. 


WANTED! 

A high elass woman who ean act as see- 
retary to the president of a Wisconsin cor- 
poration, assume responsibility, and do 
some related teaching work. 

She should be a good stenographer, a col- 
lege graduate, have had some teaching ex- 
perience. 

This is a permanent position with a good 
salary increasing with experience in the 
work. Begin early in  1925—twelve 
months. 

Apply to A. R. S., care Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Edueation, 611 Beaver Building, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


Mrs. J. Wood, a teacher in the Madison 
schools, died August 25 after an operation for 
the removal of her tonsils. 














L. A. CONVIS 
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State Retirement System 


By R. E. LOVELAND, Secretary 








The Annual Meeting of the Public 
School Retirement Association will be held 
in connection with the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation at Milwaukee, Thursday, Nov. 7, 
1924, at 4:30 P. M., in the Auditorium, 
Committee Room D. 

The Public School Retirement Board 
feels that teachers should make a greater 
effort to attend this meeting. A report for 
the year will be made, and there will be a 
general discussion of the law. Bring your 
questions to this meeting. 

The annual election of Board Members 
will be held. Two members are to be elect- 
ed, as follows: 

A member to succeed William T. Darl- 
ing, Superintendent of Schools at Wauwa- 
tosa, whose term will expire Jan. 1, 1925. 

A member to succeed C. J. Thompson, 
Principal of the Rural County Normal 
School at Eau Claire, whose term will ex- 
pire Jan. 1, 1925. Mr. Thompson was ap- 
pointed June 20, 1924, by the Public 
School Retirement Board to fill out the 
term of M. H. Jackson, who resigned on 
aecount of leaving the County Normal 
School work. 

The three hold-over members of the 
board are as follows: F. E. Converse, 
Superintendent of Schools at Beloit, whose 
term will expire Jan. 1, 1926. 

Miss Lillian L. Chloupek, Superintend- 
ent of Manitowoc County schools, whose 
term will expire Jan. 1, 1926. 

Miss Florence Dodge, Principal of the 
Randall Junior High School at Madison, 
whose term will expire Jan. 1, 1927. 


Statement 


Teachers of all three associations are 
again reminded that any teacher may re- 
ceive a statement of her account by send- 
ing a request to the office of the State Re- 
tirement System, Madison, Wis. Teachers 


should always give the membership num- 
ber as there are so many teachers of the 
same name. 

Following is a copy of the statement 
which every teacher may receive. 


WISCONSIN STATE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
for the 


Public Schools, Normal Schools, and University 
Sections 42.20—42.54 Wisconsin Statutes 
Statement of your Account as it stood 
June 30, 1924. 


Deposits made by you since June 30, 1924, are 
not included in this statement. 


orn niaieie sialmecs Relators ateuta ere OIBER S 56 siccs Ne 02 tae 
Total number years teaching experience....... 
Number years in schools now in the retirement 
system 


Come e Pewee eee es eeeeeeeesesessseeeeees 


I. Total amount deposited by you, plus in- 
terest 
Should you cease teaching, you 
may, if you wish, withdraw all 
your deposits, with interest, six 
months after making application 
for the same. See Section 42.49 
(1). 

Should you permanently leave 
Wisconsin before you are thirty- 
six years old, you may withdraw 
your deposits with interest, even 
though you continue teaching, if 
you sign a release of the state de- 
posits. See Section 42.49 (6). 


II. Total amount deposited by the state for 
you, plus interest $...... 

This cannot be used by you until 
two conditions. are fulfilled, and 
then only in the form of whatever 
annuity it will purchase. 

1. You must have ceased teach- 

ing. 

2. You must have become fifty 

years of age, except in case of 
disability. 

Note: In case of your death, 
the total amount to your credit 
from your deposits and from state 
deposits, with interest on both 
(No. I and No. II) will be paid 
to your beneficiary or your estate. 
See Section 42.50. 


III. Total amount of computation on account 
of service prior to July 1921, in schools 
now included in the Retirement System 

This is what the accumulation 
from state deposits on account of 
such prior teaching would be if 
this law had been in force during 
such teaching. 

This can never be used by you 
until three conditions have been 
fulfilled, and then only in the form 
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of whatever annuity it will pur- 
chase. 

1. You must have ceased teach- 

ing. 

2. You must have given twenty- 

five years of teaching service 
to the schools now included in 
the Retirement System. 

3. You must have become fifty 
years of age, except in case of dis- 
ability. 

Note: Should you die while 
still in the service, (before retir- 
ing and starting to draw an an- 
nuity), this amount, (No. III), 
will not be paid to either your 
beneficiary or your estate. See 
Section 42.51 (3). 

R. E. Lovetanp, Secretary. 
a ccctece ca keee eee 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM, AMERICAN EDU- 
CATION WEEK. 


November 17 to November 23, inclusive. 


CONSTITUTION DAY. 


Monday, November 17—“The Constitution— 
The Bulwark of Democracy and Happi- 
ness.” 

1. Life, liberty, justice, security, and oppor- 
tunity. 

2. How our Constitution guarantees these 
rights. 


3. Revolutionists, communists, and extreme 
pacifists are a menace to these guarantees. 

4. One Constitution, one Union, one (Flag, one 
History. 


Slogans—Ballots not bullets. 
Master the English Language. 
Visit the schools today. 


PATRIOTISM DAY. 


Tuesday, November 18—“The United States 
Flag is the living symbol of the ideals and 
institutions of our Republic.” 


1. The red flag means death, destruction, pov- 
erty, starvation, disease, anarchy, and 
dictatorship. 

2. Help the immigrants and aliens to become 
American citizens. 

3. Take an active interest 
affairs. 

4. Stamp out revolutionary radicalism. 

5. To vote is the primary duty of the patriot. 


in governmental 


Slogans—America first. 
The red flag—danger. 
Visit the schools today. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHER DAY. 


Wednesday, November 19. The Teacher—the 
guiding influence of future America.” 
1, The necessity of schools. 


The teacher as a nation builder. 

. The school influence on the coming genera- 
tion. 

. The school as a productive institution. 

School needs in the community. 

. Music influence upon a nation. 


oo bo 
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Slogans—Better trained and better paid 
teachers, more adequate buildings. 
Schools are the Nation’s greatest 
asset. 
Visit the schools today. 


ILLITERACY DAY. 


Thursday, November 20—“Informed intelli- 
gence is the foundation of representative 
government.” 

1. Illiteracy is a menace to our Nation. 

2. An American’s duty toward the uneducated. 

3. Provide school opportunity for every illiter- 
ate. 

4. Illiteracy creates misunderstanding. 

5. An illiterate who obtains only second-hand 

information is a tool of the radical. 


Slogans—No illiteracy by 1930. 
Education is a Godly nation’s 
greatest need. 
The dictionary is the beacon light 
to understanding. 
Visit the schools today. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION DAY. 


Friday, November 21—‘“Playgrounds and ath- 
letic fields mean a strong healthy nation.” 


1. A playground for every child. 

2. Physical education and health habits for all. 
3. Adequate parks for City, State, and Nation. 
4. Safety education saves life. 

5. Encourage sane athletics for all. 

6. Physical education is a character builder. 


Slogans—A sick body makes a sick mind. 
Athletes all. 
Visit the schools today. 


COMMUNITY DAY. 


Saturday, November 22—“Service to Commun- 
ity, State, and Nation is the duty of every 
citizen.” 


1. Equality of opportunity in education for 
every American boy and girl. 

2. Better rural schools. 

3. Adequate public library service for every 
community. 

4. A community’s concern for education meas- 
ures its interest in its own future. 

5. Good roads build a community. 


Slogans—Get acquainted with your neighbor. 
A square deal for the country boy 
and girl. 
Children today—Citizens 
row. 


tomor- 
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FOR GOD AND COUNTRY DAY. 


Sunday, November 23—“Religion, morality, and 
education are necessary for good govern- 
ment.” 


1. Education in the home. 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in the church. 


Slogan—A Godly Nation can not fail. 


Ministers of all denominations are urged to 
preach a sermon on education, either morning 
or evening. All communities are urged to hold 
mass meetings. Requests for speakers should 
be made to the American Legion posts through- 
out the country for meetings during this week. 


KNOW YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


An Often Neglected Agency for Education and 
Civic Progress 


Conununity Service— — 

Does your library have branches or service 
stations for outlying districts? 

Are all elements in the community reached? 
Business men, foreigners, factory girls? 

Is the library used by 30% of the popula. 
tion, a reasonable minimum? 

Is the annual circulation of books 5 times 
the population of the city? 


Children’s Work— 
(building for the future) 
Is there a children’s librarian with special 
training? 
A special reading room with low tables and 
shelves? 
A well-selected, adequate collection of chil- 
dren’s books? 
Is work correlated with that of schools? 


Adult Education— 

Does your library make an organized et- 
fort to aid men and women and boy3 
and girls out of school in planning 
courses of reading for self-education? 


Book Stock— 
Is collection adapted to the interests of the 
community? 
Is it kept up by frequent buying? 


Quarters— 
Is library centrally situated? In good re- 
pair? Clean? Attractive? 
Are reading room and book space adequate? 


Staff— 

Is service gladly or grudgingly given? 

Have librarian and assistants had as much 
general education as teachers must have? 

What professional library training have 
they had? 

Are salaries sufficient for good service? 

Are they comparable with school salaries? 


Income— 
Does tax levy average $1.00 per capita, a 
reasonable standard? 
Is there other revenue? 


Government— 
Who are your library trustees? 
Are they interested in library progress? 


Sources of Information— 
Your librarian and trustees. 
Your State Library or Library Commission 
(for laws, standards, comparisons). 


Wisconsin school children are already 
thinking in terms of Christmas, not their own 
Christmas to be sure, but that of their little 
foreign brothers and _ sisters. Schools had 
hardly opened before members of the Junior 
Red Cross were asking about the Christmas 
boxes. Enthusiasm over this project result- 
ed in 2700 of these cartons being filled with 
articles made or supplied by the Juniors 
themselves. Handkerchiefs, small toys, mit- 
tens, games, picture books, and puzzles were 
among the variety of things which went into 
these boxes. By the first of October these 
gifts were on their way to foreign countries. 
Schools in Milwaukee, Washington Co., West 
Pend, Langlade Co., and Antigo, were among 
the schools participating in this project. 





WILLIAM LOWE BRYAN 
President Indiana University 
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News Notes 








CALENDAR—MEETINGS 


Northwestern, Eau Claire, Oct. 16-17. 

Western, La Crosse, Oct. 16-17. 

STATE ASSOCIATION, Milwaukee, Nov. 6- 

7-8. 

Supervising Teachers, Madison, Dec. 2-3. 

County Superintendents, Madison, Dec, 4-5. 
(Make hotel reservations for meetings well 

in advance. Do it now!) 


Children’s Book Week, Nov. 9-15. 
American Education Week—Nev. 17-23. 
Kied Cross Roll Calli—Nov. 11-27. 


The Oshkosh Normal School has opened 
a department to prepare teachers of excep- 
tional children. At present a three-year and 
a four-year curriculum for teachers of sub- 
normal children will be offered. William A. 
Dealy, who has his doctor’s degree from 
Clark, is in charge. He has had a wide train- 
ing and exceptional experience. It is believed 
Oshkosh is the pioneer normal of the United 
States in this work. 





A. II. Edgerton of Columbia University has 
been appointed professor of industrial educa- 
tion at the University to succeed Ira S. Grif- 
fiths who died last spring. Professor Edger- 
ton is the author of several texts and maga- 
zine articles. 


Another addition to the University staff 
is A. S. Barr, formerly assistant director or 
supervision in the Detroit schools. He be- 
comes professor of secondary school admin- 
istration. 


B. A. Holman, formerly of the United 
Press, has been appointed director of the 
course in journalism at Carroll. He will also 
be publicity editor for the college. 


Miss Matena Tollefson of thea Manitowoc 
city schools died suddenly, September 14, at 
her home in that city. 


Miss Jessie Martiny who recently resigned 
the Sauk County superintendency was mar- 
ried September 15 to Dr. J. R. Venning of 
Fort Atkinson. 


Many fine receptions to teachers are re- 
ported in the newspapers of various cities. 
Let’s hope this doesn’t end the social activ- 
ities for teachers. Parent-Teachers’ Associa- 
tions are active in these affairs and will 
probably do much through the year. 


Edward A. Fitzpatrick, secretary of the 
state board of education until its abolition, 
is now dean of the graduate school of Mar- 
quette University. 
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’ PO 5! 
Accepted .... 
as a great aid in education 


The leading members of the N. E. A. have put the 
stamp of their approval on Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia. Such men as William B. Owen, 
A. E. Winship, George D. Strayer, J. W. Searson, 
W. C. Bagley, join in unqualified praise of this 
modern educational tool. 


Sales Breaking Records 


Barely two years old, Compton’s Pictured Ency- 
clopedia has already swept the country. It is now 
in its fifth edition. Never has any set of books 
achieved so remarkable a success in so short a 
time. Buffalo schools have 108 sets; Boston has 
75 sets; Chicago, 300; St. Louis, 44; Milwaukee, 
113; Los Angeles, 75; New York City, 95. So the 
list reads . . . . from coast tocoast ... . from 
the largest city school systems to the smallest 
rural schools. 


10 volumes; 4,000 pages; 
8,000 halftone illustrations 


More than $450,000 was spent in preparing Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia before a single book 
was printed . . . . The result has been a revela- 
tion to educators everywhere .. . . a new con- 
ception of what effective supplementary and refer- 
ence material can be. 


Write for Details 


If you are not already using Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia, recommend it for purchase. In 
quantity and quality of prepared material on 
school subjects . . . . from birds and bees to coal 
and wheat... . it is equivalent to a whole 
school library. 

Let us send you sample pages and special terms 
for teachers and schools. Write today: address 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, 58 E. Washing- 
ton St., Chicago. 
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TEACHING: A BUSINESS 


A new professional book by 
M. G. KIRKPATRICK 


Just ready, mailing price $1.40 


“Teaching: A Business” is a manual 
of common sense for teachers in and out 
of the schoolroom. No _ inexperienced 
teacher can read it without being helped. 
No rural teacher can read it without 
broadening her vision and absorbing some 
fundamentals of her profession. The au- 
thor, one of the most popular and suc- 
cessful schoolmen of Kansas, has had 
full and practical experience as a 
teacher, administrator, and _ institute 
conductor. 


There are twenty-two chapters with 
a professional moral in every chapter. 
Tact, loyalty, management, all the 
schoolroom virtues, are set forth with 
concrete illustrations. 


Little, Brown & Company 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 


























INDIVIDUAL NAME PENCILS 
GR 7 “The Gift Useful” 
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With any Name or Short Inscription in 
Genuine 22kt. Gold 

For an inexpensive gift for general distri- 
bution, nothing can equal these pencils, 
neatly imprinted and packed in handsome 
lithographed boxes of three. 

Solve the gift question for special occa- 
sions such as Birthday, Graduation, and the 
Holiday Season by placing your order for 
“Individual Name” Pencils. 

REMEMBER—it’s the useful gift that is 
most appreciated. Make up your list and get 
your order in early. 

We furnish these in Beautiful Litho- 
graphed Boxes, containing THREE High 
Grade Hexagon Pencils, with any name or 
short inscription in Genuine 22kt. GOLD at 
30c per set. In lots of six sets or over—25c 
per set postpaid. Pencils furnished in as- 
sorted colors or your choice of any of the 
following: Red, Green, Blue, Yellow, Laven- 
der and Gray. One gross with name of 
school or any other short inscription desired 
—$5.50 postpaid. 

Remittance can be made by check, money 
order or stamps; suit your own convenience, 

Be sure and write all names very plainly. 


The Osborne Specialty Company 
Dept. 3 Camden, New York 














J. M. Dorans, formerly head of the 
Janesville vocational school has taken a po- 
sition in the University. He is succeeded by 
J. G. Ehart, formerly of Stevens Point. 


Some form of savings plan has become a 
part of almost every school system. It is a 
practical method of teaching thrift. 


The Educational Review for September has 
a picture of Jean Gordon Smith, ‘‘joy dis- 
seminator” of the Madison schools. Miss 
Smith visits pupils who are unable to attend 
school. We should be glad to reproduce the 
editorial in the Review but for the modesty 
of Miss Smith and the injunction of the editor, 
“Wisconsin papers will please not copy.” 


Walworth reports a high school enroll- 
ment of 141, the largest in its history. Other 
schools report the same condition. 


The Juneau County Normal opened this 
fall with the largest enrollment in its history. 


Coleman is building an addition to the pres- 
ent building, two stories high, second floor 
assembly to accommodate 100 high school 
students, and two recitation rooms on lower 
floor. Out of 78 students enrolled to date, 
51 are paying tuition or are tuition students. 
An additional High School assistant has been 
hired this year and all teachers were given a 
raise over last year’s salary—$10 in grades and 
$15 in High School, a month. 


The Racine Teachers’ Council is rendering 
a unique service to the community by arrang- 
ing an artist’s series costing over five thous- 
and dollars. Practically every teacher is a 
subscriber, and the community cooperates in 
an admirable way. This year they have the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra; Reinald Wer- 
renrath; L’Ombra, Opera; and Ruth Bryan 
Owen. 





All secondary school teachers in the State 
of New York are subject to the principle of 
“equal pay for equal work.” by the terms of 
a law passed by the legislature for 1924. Ten 
other States prohibit discrimination between 
men and women teachers in the matter of 
salary. 


The State Normal schools of Maryland, 
according to information received by the 
United States Bureau of Education. sent ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of their last year’s 
graduates into one and two teacher rural 
schools. This supply by the normal schools 
cares for the need of the rural schools as ad- 
equately as for the city schools of the State. 


The total number of public-school teachers 
in the United States in 1923 is estimated by 
the Bureau of Education to have been 729,- 
426. This estimate does not include superin- 
tendents, supervisors, and principals. Forty- 
three per cent of these teachers. or approxi- 
mately 313,805, are classed as rural teachers. 
In this classification rural is interpreted to 
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include open country, country villages, and 
towns not maintaining independent city sys- 
tems. 


To enable its 800 freshmen to begin their 
work under favorable conditions, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago had its freshmen arrive Sep- 
tember 25 instead of October 1. To welcome 
and acclimate the incoming students, a five- 
day program was arranged for registration, 
physical examinations, tests in English com- 
position, receptions, and talks by the deans 
and others on topics vital to the future of the 
student. 


The bill creating a department of education 
and relief under a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet, which is approved by President Cool- 
idge, is fully described in the September num- 
ber of School Life, a publication of the De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau of Educa- 
tion. 

The proposed department will foster and 
promote public education and health and the 
interests of persons separated from the mil- 
itary and naval forces of the United States. 
If the bill is enacted, the department will con- 
sist of the Bureau of Education, Howard 
University, Columbia Institution for the Deaf, 
St. Elizabeths Hospital, and Freedman’s Hos- 
pital, now in the Department of the Interior; 
Veterans’ Bureau, and the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, now independent 
establishments and the Public Health Service, 
now in the Treasury Department. 


No system is now in operation for classify- 
ing subjects as to collegiate rank which will 
stand any scientific test. This is the conclu- 
sion reached by the research committee of 
the Colorado State Teachers’ Cullege after 
an exhaustive study of the standards used in 
colleges, universities, and teacher-training in- 
stitutions, reported in School Life, a _ publi- 
cation of the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education. 

The chaotic condition existing in institu- 
tions of higher learning is indicated by such 
expressions as these, which come from respon- 
sible officers of higher institutions: “Any 
kind of work taken by a student who has 
completed four years of high-school work 
should he regarded as collegiate work’’; ‘‘The 
college should do the best it can with the ma- 
terial it gets’; and “There is no defense for 
giving college credit for private music les- 
sons, typewriting, beginning foreign lan- 
guage, review subjects, and home economics.”’ 
One college defines the requirements for the 
bachelor’s degree in terms of an eight-year 
curriculum covering secondary school and 
college. 

Finding so little uniformity of opinion as 
to the value of the newer subjects, the re- 
search committee of Colorado State Teach- 
ers’ College recommends and urges that col- 
legiate institutions of various kinds under- 
take concerted action to establish uniform 
standards for determining collegiate rank of 
subjects. 











1925 Summer School 
Of European Travel 


Itineraries include England, 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Greece. 

University professors in charge 
of programs. 


Fifty scholarships of $200 each 
to be awarded. 


Write for details early. 


Bureau of University Travel 


88 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 




















CHILD-LIBRARY READERS 


(The Elson Extension Series) 

A new complete series of readers in- 
tended to extend and supplement the ma- 
terial in the widely-used ELSON READ- 
ERS, or any other basal readers. 


Noteworthy Features 

1. Stories and poems of high quality 
that are not usually found in basal 
readers. 

2. Contemporary literature, grouped to 
develop themes significant in the 
pupil’s everyday life. 

3. The pupil is stimulated to search for 
further reading in the library. 

4, The Silent Reading plan is distinctive. 


Child—Library Readers 


“A Sign-post to the Library” 
Primer for BéGinmere® «..ccccssccsccuss $.56 
Book One, (In preparation) 

Book Two, (In preparation) 
Book Three, (In preparation) 


Book Four, Fourth Grade..........e+. $.80 
Book Five, Fifth Grade....cccccccccss 84 
BOGOR Det, BEGG GeeGes sc. cccscscecicn 84 
Book Seven, Seventh Grade........... -96 


Book Eight, (In preparation) 
A card will bring detailed information 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 
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McCONNELL 
Maps 


We believe we make the finest school maps 


in America and sell them at the lowest 
prices—the proof is that they are the most 


widely used, 
SERIES NO. 3 
For United States History 
and Geography 
A complete series of 42 maps for the study of 
United States History and the geography of every 


continent, and a map of the world. The teaching 
possibilities of this utility series make it the ideal 
set for all grade schools where good maps are 


wanted. You will find these maps accurate, clear, 
beautifully lithographed, each one full size and 
free from small corner inserts. Forty-two maps 
44x32 inches, edges bound in muslin. With ad- 
justable steel stand or folding wall bracket. Price, 
prepaid, $38.00, 
EXAMINATION PRIVILEGE 
This set of maps may be ordered with the un- 
derstanding that if it is not entirely satisfactory 
it may be returned at our expense. 
FREE BOOKLET 
Lists Other Sets 
If you need history or geography maps, our 
16-page booklet will help you make the selection. 
This booklet lists 100 maps and 10 distinct sets. 
All maps are clearly described by title. Write for 
Booklet today. 


McConnell School Map Co. 


Dept. L, 213 Institute Place, Chicago 
“Most Widely Used School Maps 
in America.” 




















This Free Book 
is for History 
Teachers 


It explains a 


Map Way of Teaching 


American History 


History teachers will find in_ this 
book interesting reading and valuable 
information. Booklet describes maps that 
have revolutionized history teaching 
methods. Shows how to emphasize relig- 
ious, social, and industrial factors as well 
as political. Also illustrates and explains 
use of maps before classes so they can 
give you an excellent idea of how the 
“visual” education methods are applied to 
history teaching. 

The booklet is too expensive to broad- 
cast, but to any teacher filling in and send- 
ing the attached coupon we will be glad to 
send it free. 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
2249 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ills. 
Kindly send me the American History 
Map Booklet S 136. 
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The Book Shelf 











The Child—His Nature and His Needs—A con- 
tribution by “The Children’s Foundation”— 
516 pp. 

This is the first contribution of The Chil- 
dren’s Foundation. It is edited by Professor 
M. V. O’Shea who contributes five chapters. 
There are three divisions in the book dealing 
with present day knowledge of Child Nature; 
Child Well-being; and Child Education. Lead- 
ers in education have prepared the work. The 
book can be secured for one dollar from The 
Children’s Foundation, Valpariso, Indiana. 
By all means it should be in every professional 
library. 


An Introduction to Education by G. W. Frasier 
and W. D. Armentrout—274 pp. Scott, 
Foresman, and Company. 

A new type of book doing for education what 
the courses in general science, general math- 
ematics, and the like have done for these 
fields of knowledge. It surveys educational 
history, theory, methodology, and curriculum 
making. Its scope is wide: its treatment is 
brief but interesting; it is well organized. It 
should stimulate further study in the various 
fields of education. A good book for all 
teacher training institutions. 


Our Faith in Education—by Henry Suzzalo— 
108 pp. J. B. Lippincott Company. 


A little book of six chapters presenting in a 
most interesting way the general and funda- 
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mental purposes of our American system of 
schools. It will do much to restore a clear 
and sane vision of the relations of education 
to our democratic life. Inspirational but 
sound. Easily read but worth much reread- 
ing. 


Dynamics of Teaching-——by H. E. Tralle—190 
pp. George H. Doran Co. 


A brief, practical exposition written mainly 
for workers in the field of religious education. 
It assumes teaching to be the greatest of all 
arts, and seeks to raise teaching to the realm 
of inspiring service. 


Education Moves Ahead—by Eugene Randolph 
Smith—145 pp. The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 

A survey of education written especially for 
parents. A splendid book to show the public 
what education is and what it is doing. The 
misguided critic of the school should be obliged 
to read the chapter “Interest and School 
Work.” He might discover that the object of 
arousing interest is “not to make work easy, 
but to incite the child to hard work enjoyed.” 


School Bonds—by John Guy Fowlkes—176 pp. 

The Bruce Pub. Company. 

A contribution of great value to boards of 
education and superintendents who have build- 
ing programs ahead. It should be of immense 
service to Wisconsin men especially. Has com- 
plete tables, graphs, and other statistical ma- 
terial. Definitions are clear, concise, and un- 
derstandable. A full bibliography is given. 
A valuable book for courses in educational ad- 
ministration. 





Tom Skeyhill 
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Vitalize Your English 


By using 
Deffendall’s 
Junior English Course 


and thereby apply the project method 
and socialized-classroom activity 
to your school work 


Book I, Grades VII-VIII____-- _$ .70 
Book II, Grade IX____-_- aie 
Complete in one volume______-----~° 1.00 


Ten projects to a year 
Plenty of Grammar 


Little, Brown & Company 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 
221 E. TWENTIETH ST., CHICAGO 














Correct English for Every Pupil 


by the way of self-development through 
the socialized recitation and grammar 
that functions in speech. 


Potter-Jeschke-Gillet 
Oral and Written English 


Primary Book 
Intermediate Book 
Complete Book 


Just adopted by the state of OKLA- 
HOMA; following earlier adoptions by 
ALABAMA, NEW MEXICO, OREGON, 
TEXAS NEVADA, ALASKA and HA- 
WAII. The series which recognizes the 
fact that language is an art. 


Ginn and Company 
2301 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 
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Junior High School English—by Hattie L. 

Hawley—142 pp. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

A new volume in the Riverside Monographs 
Series. Goes beyond the traditional practices 
of the older English teaching. Gives many 
devices for motivating English by cultivating 
appreciation of literature and the power of 
using good English. A valuable chapter is 
the one on the teaching of facts. Most of the 
devices would be useful in any school. 


Industrial Geography—by R. H. Whitbeck— 

608 pp. American Book Co 

A new book by Wisconsin’s best known pro- 
fessor of geography. It is simple, clear, log- 
ical, and teachable. Material is up-to-date. 
It stresses causes, principles, and trends. It 
is not over burdened with statistics and other 
detail. An important text book that will 
doubtless have a wide use. 


Teaching Business Subjects in Secondary 
Schools—Edited by Conner T. Jones—307 pp. 
The Ronald Press Company. 

This book will be welcomed by all concerned 
with commercial courses in high schools. It 
will aid in putting business subjects on a sound 
educational basis. The contributors are the 
leaders in commercial education. In spite of 
the fact that eighteen authors are represented 
there is a unity to the entiré work not usual 
in “assembled” volumes. It is really a con- 
venient library of business subjects in a single 
volume. 


Home Economics in Education—by Isabel 
Bevier—226 pp. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
A consideration of the problem of the teach- 

ing of Home Economics. It places the sub- 

ject in its proper place in the educational 
scheme by establishing a background of gen- 
eral educational ideals. Not special pleading 

or propaganda but a serious study of an im- 

portant subject of the curriculum. 


How to Make a Curriculum—by Franklin 
Bobbitt—292 pp. Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

This is a second book on the curriculum by 
the same author. It is an attempt to lay out 
an educational program over a series of years. 
It emphasizes the necessity of setting up defi- 
nite aims and goals, some near and some re- 
mote. No one ought to attempt the making 
or revision of a course of study without a 
careful study of this book. It is significant 
that educators are turning their attention to 
the curriculum which in the past has been as- 
sumed and accepted in most educational dis- 
cussions. 





The Junior Red Cross of Washburn county 
paid expenses of a throat operation of one of 
their fellow Juniors recently. The physician 
who performed the operation said the Juniors 
saved their playmate’s life by their prompt 
action. 














ORDER NOW 
Whatever You Need 
LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 


FURNITURE 
Seats, Desks, Tables, Chairs, etc. 


SCHOOL PAPERS—RECORDS 


SUPPLIES 
Crayons, Ink, Floor Brushes, etc. 


ANYTHING YOU NEED 


CA Sign of Quality 








1516 Orleans Street 














IS YOUR SCHOOL EQUIPPED 
for the NEW and LARGER CLASSES? 


EMERGENCY SUPPLIES 


Standard Equipment—Fully Guaranteed 


QUALITY 


IELCHH| CA Mark of Service 


SERVICE 


W. M. Welch Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and E: 
Scientific Apparatus and School et a 


IN STOCK 
For Immediate Shipment 


CATALOGS 


“A”—Agricultural Apparatus 

“B”—Biological Instruments 

“C”—Chemicals, Reagents, etc. 

“G”—Physics and Chemistry Laboratory 
Apparatus 

“L”—Lantern Slides and Projection 
Equipment 

“5F”—Schoolroom Equipment 

Lists—for Text or Manual or State 
Requirements 


SEND FOR THEM 








Chicago, IH., U.S. A. 
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Sapp Column 











If this begins “just another year” for you, 
count yourself dene as a leader and teacher of 
the youth. 





C. H. Hargrave, a Detroit citizen, sent the 
City Treasurer a check for $70 more than his 
assessed taxes, alleging that taxes were too 
nl Here is the man Diogenes was looking 
or. 





H..G. Wells calls us a nation of villagers. 
Compliment ? 





Why is it that none of the office seekers ever 
fear the teacher’s vote? 





Did you ever notice that the most skillful 
teacher in the school is either in the kinder- 
garten or the elementary grades? 





Did it ever occur to you that the great ma- 
jority of college professors and presidents 
never saw a book of educational method and 
never attended a class in this subject? Pleas- 
ant to think about, isn’t it? 





What we want to know is where the school 
that will not hire teachers with bobbed hair is 
going to employ its staff this year? 


a false 


Be yourself! Nobody recognizes 
Don’t 


alarm any quicker than school children. 
fool yourself, they know. 





Dear Solomon: 

Well here we are here for another year. 
And maybe you think I haven’t been in train- 
ing this summer pushing the old plow and 
milking the cows to get in shape for another 
year of hard hand shaking. But I have and 
the old soup bone is in great shape and them 
hours I spend trying to get water out of the 
old farm pump will come in handy when I get 
on the job and start pump handling all the 
School patrons. Oh boy I have a new pr. of the 
wearever rubber heels which are guaranteed 
for a year on any supt. My pants is frayed 
at the bottom and the cuffs but that allus 
makes a hit with the tax payers as they want 
to save money. I have two new cellyloid col- 
lars (one for Sunday only) and shirts to go 
with them. I don’t think that I will need a 
new neck tie until Christmas although the 
hook on it is almost rusted out but I think it 
will last. If it does rust out I will get some 
solder from the plumber in town and have it 
repaired so it will fasten on my collar button. 
I am all set for a big year as you see. I have 
everybody hired except a janitor and I figger 
to save his salary for the school bd. by sweep- 
ing out on Saturdays myself. I will write 
more later. 

Preparingly Yours, 
Gaston Gumshoe, Supt., Dubville. 











reading. 


and will have prompt attention. 


New York 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Boston 
Atlanta 





Story Hour Readers Revised 


The newest and most highly perfected series of readers for teaching the 
mechanics of reading and for opening up to young pupils the entire book 
world. The books are based on the best in modern pedagogy. Their rich 
content method is accompanied by comprehensive work in phonetics. They 
give all the instruction needed in the first three years, and also through 
their charming literary style, reveal to the child-mind the delights of good 


Your correspondence in regard to these and other good books is invited 


AMERICAN BOOK CO. 


330 East 22d Street, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Wisconsin Normal Schools Fill Need 
For Better Teachers 


By F. E. BAKER 
President, State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








The Wisconsin State Normal Schools 
were founded and are maintained by the 
state of Wisconsin for the professional 
training of teachers. They ave not liberal 
arts colleges, but institutions of collegiate 
grade doing work of college level in an at- 
mosphere that a college cannot imitate, 
and with a technique determined by their 
professional aims. They are as clearly 
professional in their objectives and tech- 
nique as a medical school or a school of 
law or a theological seminary. 

A state normal school or a state teachers’ 
college offers many courses similar in name 
and somewhat similar in content to courses 
offered in a liberal arts college, but the ob- 
jectives and the method of presentation 
differ greatly in the two types of institu- 


tions. A medical school offers courses in 
chemistry, but they differ entirely in scope 
and purpose from the chemistry courses 
offered in the liberal arts college. Simi- 
larly, the courses in history offered in the 
liberal arts college differ greatly from the 
courses in history given in a state normal 
school, and the difference is due to the dit- 
ference in the objectives of the two insti- 
tutions. 

It is said that there are people who be- 
little the importance of the professional 
training of teachers and hence the great- 
ness of the service of the state normal 
schools and the state teachers colleges. If 
there are such people, a very little thought 
on their part will lead them to change their 
opinions, for in the professional training 

















physiology and hygiene course. 


Prairie Ave. and 25th Street 





ARE SUPPLIED 


Knowlton: FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. Especially helpful, 
simple, and highly attractive, for third grade work. 
PE cacibedunnicansamnmna $ .72 


Beard and Bagley: OUR OLD WORLD BACKGROUND. Satisfies 
the 1924-1925 sixth grade history requirements. 
PE EE atiteeloineciesaesane $ .90 


O’Shea and Kellogg: KEEPING BODY IN HEALTH. Use it for the 


DOG is cccdaccaiiascad $ .66 


Bradbury: GEOGRAPHY OF WISCONSIN. A pupils’ textbook and 
work book combined. New, attractive, effective. 
och ctincncanewacand $ .27 


The Macmillan Company 


Chicago, Illinois 
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of competent teachers lies the key to the 
whole publie school situation. Ask any 
superintendent or principal of schools what 
is his greatest problem. Almost invariably 
the answer will be, ‘‘The securing of com- 
petent, well-trained teachers.’’ 

The state and the various communities 
in the state may spend millions of the peo- 
ple’s money in erecting and equipping 
heautiful buildings, but unless they put 
into those buildings well trained teachers, 
the expenditure will be largely wasted. 
The greatness of the service of the schools 
for the professional training of teachers is 
almost directly proportional to the great- 
ness of the public school system. 

There are two distinct phases, or per- 
haps it would be better to say stages, in 
the professional training of teachers. The 
one is the training of teachers for admis- 
sion to the profession; the other is the 
training of teachers in service. The 
former is done on the campus and is tech- 
nieally called intra-mural teaching; the 
latter, done through correspondence work 
and extension classes, is technically called 
extra-mural teaching and is designed to 


enable teachers to continue their profes- 
sional growth while teaching. The train- 
ing of teachers in the service has received 
very little attention until within recent 
years. School administrators are just be- 
ginning to realize the importance of con- 
tinued professional growth on the part of 
all teachers. 


Publications and other materials of all Fed- 
eral Departments useful to teachers are list- 
ed for the first time in a bulletin just issued 
gy the Bureau of Education of the Department 
of the Interior. The materials listed include 
bulletins, leaflets, circulars, periodicals, maps, 
charts, mounted exhibits, models, stereopticon 
slides, and moving picture films. The bulletin 
is freely illustrated, reproducing types of the 


material available. Teachers desiring the 
bulletin should address the Commissioner of 


Education, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
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ington, D. C., asking for Bulletin 1924, No. 23. 





The average number of years a pupil at- 
tends public school in the States varies from 
4.05 to 9.08 years. The per capita income is 
highest in those States that keep pupils in 
schools longest, and illiteracy is highest in 
those States where the average years of pub- 
lic-school life is shorter 











Tlead of the 
Author of the 


PURPOSE 
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co 


the Tests. 
FOR GRADES TWO-EIGHT 
grade of the Elementary School. 


THE COST 


2001 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 


| LENNES 
Work, Drill and Test Sheets in Arithmetic 


By N, J. LENNES 
Department of Mathematics, University of Montana 
} 
| 
} 


Well-Known Series of Algebras, Geometries and Arithmetics. 


. The Work, Drill and Test Sheets furnish practice material in the fundamental 
operations and solution of problems. 

2. They measure, through Standardized Tests, the pupils’ arithmetical ability from 
day to day and from week to week. 

. They provide the remedial drill work necessary to correct the defects found 
in the work of each individual pupil after the defects have been determined by 


The series contains 128 Sheets for Grade Two and 96 Sheets for each succeeding 


These Work and Test Sheets furnish material in the most convenient form at a 
cost only slightly higher than the ordinary school tablet. 


These Tests are remedial—not post mortem 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 








SE : —E : = — — 


118 East 25th Street | 
New York City 
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Why Join the Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association 








1. Our profession has grown enormously 
in numbers and influence. It has attained 
a recognition that twenty-five years ago it 
only dreamed of. Wisconsin has about 
18,500 teachers in its publie schools. Col- 
lectively through a big and all-inclusive 
organization they can have a still greater 
influence. This is an age of organization 
and co-operation. Teachers must recog- 
nize this by affiliation in the national, 
state, and local organizations. Such or- 
ganizations cooperate with other agencies 
where necessary for the good of the 
schools. 


Professional Growth 
2. The annual meeting with its excel- 
lent programs, and the WiscoNsIN JouR- 
NAL OF Epucation published by the Asso- 
ciation furnish inspiration and informa- 
tion for growth in a professional way. 


At the meetings one hears leading speak- 
ers who give inspiring addresses. In the 
section meetings class-room problems are 
diseussed. Acquaintanceship is enlarged 
and a spirit of mutual understanding and 
good fellowship is promoted. 

Through the Wisconsin JOURNAL OF 
Epucation one keeps in touch with the 
educational work and workers of the en- 
tire state. 

Financial 


. The Association was responsible for 
ia minimum salary law, the Retirement 
Fund law; and it has done more than any 
other agency to secure adequate salaries. 
A fee of two dollars to carry on all the work 
is very small indeed. Labor unions pay 
from $10 to $36 a year for corresponding 
service. Dues in other professional organi- 
zations are much higher. Don’t forget that 


3 











The publication on September 2, 1924, of 

BOOK THREE 

completed the series of | 

THE PILOT ARITHMETICS 
Stevens—Marsh—VanSickle 


List price 
THACHER © MANUAL, for grades one to four... -~.-- 262k ke $0.64 
BOOK ONE, for grades three and four a1. -. 2 en ce oo ck cc ccc ewnnn 80 
BOOK TWO, Ot ORUOB EVO AN CIR on i ek otek Soe 80 
BOOK THREE, for grades seven and eight SSE eet eae a eee ee nee eR I .88 


Drill Cards for Foundation Number — 














THE PILOT ARITHMETICS have made a strong appeal to Wisconsin edu- 
cators, the books having been adopted for basic use in the Public Schools 
of such cities as: Appleton, Fort Atkinson, and Elkhorn, and Winnebago, 
Dodge, and Washington Counties, and placed on the recommended textbook 
lists of several other counties. 

If you are interested in examining the most distinctive series of arith- 
metics on the market with a view to their introduction, write for samples. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
H. C. Snyder, Wisconsin representative 
Stevens Point, Wis. 
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there are powerful organizations advocat- 
ing reduction in school costs. If adequate 
salaries are maintained and school privi- 
leges kept up our organization must be 
strong and active. 
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Some things the Wisconsin Teachers’ 


iF 


Association seeks to attain. 

For every boy and girl in Wisconsin a 
school good enough for any boy and 
girl in Wisconsin. In other words, 


; a Equality of Educational Oppor- 
Professional Responsibility pei ry ; PP 
4. We believe in education as a social- 92 An adequately trained teacher in 


izing process—one in which each individ- 
ual participates in the group life. Our 
own work should be so developed if we 
hope to teach it to others. 

‘“Whatever honor attaches to the pro- 
fession is reflected upon the members. 
Each teacher, aside from his personal 
worth, is endowed, because a teacher, with 
a measure of public and traditional re- 
spect, with which no one can be credited, 
but which each one shares. To be willing 


every class-room. 


. Salary standards commensurate with 


service standards. 


. Safeguarded tenure for teachers, prin- 


cipals, and superintendents. 


5. Protection of schools from personal 


and partisan polities. 


. Co-operation of school and home. 
. Inerease of high school opportunities. 
. Consolidation of rural schools. 


to accept its reputation, to take advantage 9. A uniform state plan of certification 
of its services, and to enjoy the counsel of teachers. — 
and guidance and financial returns inci- 10. Physical education under expert di- 


dent to such connection without adding 
one’s mite to its support to help fight its 
battles is a form of selfishness which hurts 
no one more than the individual himself.’’ 


rection. 


11. Musie as a compulsory school subject. 
. An effective and adequate compulsory 


education law. 











Noon Luncheon 
4 Minute Service 


11:30-2P.M. | 


HOTEL WISCONSIN’ 


Headquarters 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ Convention 


November 5th to 8th 
The Hotel Wisconsin Badger Room 


Remodelled and Redecorated 
Badger Room Service 
Dinner 


Road House Style 
5:30 to 8:30 | 


| 
| Sunday Dinner 


| 12-8:30 P. M. 


$1.50 





55c, 65c, 75 | 


| $1.50 


DANCING 


Famous Badger Room Orchestra 
DURING DINNER HOUR AND FROM 9:30 P. M. TO 12:30 A. M. 
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STUDY 13. A school year of not less than nine 
. . months for every and girl in 
While Teaching ws y boy 8 
Wisconsin. 
become moreefficient ar 14. Enl f d ti 1 
courses in your particular ° niargemen 0 edaucationa O r- 
subject whether it be English, 4 t PP 
Mathematics, History or the tunity for mentally and physically 
Sciences or through profes- | lie d childr thr h tl 
Pochioge met nrg at like Presa landicapped chiaren throug 1e 
sychology, oryTellingin Primary Grades,” j 2 : g ir 2 = 
“Elementary School Administration and Super- public schools of their own com 
vision,” ‘Methods of Teaching in Elementary munities. 
Schools, ” “The Junior High School Movement,” SS, 3 F bs F 
“Educational Measurements,” etc. The Univer- 15. Adequate and just tax distribution for 
sity gives over 450 courses by mail which aig 
command credit towarcs a Bachelor degree. the support of schools. 
Begin any time. 
The University of Chicago . 
20 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
All blockheads are not square. 


























JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL TEXTS 
Schorling-Clark: Modern Mathematics Reed: Loyal Citizenship 
.Wohlfarth-Mahoney: Self-Help English Lessons Book III Washburne: Common Science 
And several others 


























WORLD BOOK COMPANY 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
THE A teacher training institution of ex- 
ceptional merit. HOUSEHOLD and 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS. A three year di- 

STOUT ploma course and a four year degree 


course. A state school training teachers 


INSTITUTE for the state. 
Burton E. Nelson 


MENOMONIE, WIS. The President 


























A Helpful Book For Every Teacher | 


| en Siemens 
| Teaching Boys and Girls How To Study 


This helpful little book for teachers is now in 
its fifth edition and has been endorsed by lead- 
ing educators all over the world. 


A splendid text for teachers meetings. 


Each postpaid $.81 In dozen lots  $.65 


The Parker Company 
12-14 South Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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The New International Encyclopaedia 
Second Edition with Supplement—25 Volumes 




















NNOUNCEMENT is made of the publication ofa Supplement, which 
brings this great work down to the present. Write for thespecial pre- 
publication offer to schools and teachers. (Please mention this adv.) | 





Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., Publishers 


160 NORTH LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








: TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational fields. No el y school p Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 























EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 








[DA DYED anes a 


badbaalog Established 1908. Conducted by experienced | 


teachers. State licensed and operated. Wis- | 

consin’s recognized clearing house for teachers g 

and school boards. Jxterature Free. 
| TEACHERS? AGENCY 14 So. Carroll Street, Madison, Wisconsin 
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The Pathfinder is the great illustrated current 

PA ; HFINDER events paper published at the Nation’s Capital for 
teachers everywhere. It is the Ford of the school 

NATIONAL world. Tells story of world’s news in interesting, understand- 
able way. You will like the Pathfinder. There is no other paper 

WEEKLY like it for the teacher that wants to keep well informed or for use in 
class work. Famous Pathfinder Question Box answers your ques- 

15 CENTS tions and is a mine of information. Questionaire Contents Guide sug- 
gests the Current Events lessons. Regular price of Pathfinder is $1 a 

year, but you can have one copy on trial 13 weeks for only 15 cents. 


Ask for current events circular and special rates forschool club copies. 
Address: THE PATHFINDER, 570 Langdon Sta., Washington, D. C. 
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Equip with“A MERICAN” Desks 


LAI True, the fact that American Schools have 
bought more than 4,000,000 of our Tubu- 
lar Steel Desks is, of itself, no adequate rea- 
son why our desk shouldbe selected by you. 
Butsuch popularity means to the man who does buy it 
that his judgment of fine and enduring workmanship 
has been adequately substantiated. Think of the 
scrutiny to which this desk must have been subjected! 


Month in and month out AMERICAN crafts- 
men have been building desks in anticipation of 
the greatly accelerated demand that seems in- 
evitable through the summer and fall. The 
result is that our distributors’ warehouses 
throughout the country are stocked with school 
merchandise that has been fashioned to care- 
fully studied standards. There has been no 
necessity to sacrifice care and quality to the 
rush of a ruthless production program. 


And now, fifty-one branches and distribut- 
ing organizations are ready to supply your 
needs on time—quickly but UNHURRIED. 


Atnerican Seating (ompany 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


Fifteen models for classroom and auditorium—each designed to serve a particular 
purpose particularly well—each fully guaranteed. Catalogue A-155 sent on request. 


u 
Vn The factory isin 
Michigan, but the 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. spt ! 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin service is local to you! 
State Distributors 
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HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS 


New and Practical Ideas for Progressive Teachers 


A BRAND NEW HARTER SERIES THAT SAVES TIME AND MONEY FOR YOU— 
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Y) = — CUS 
“rel BULLE 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY GAMES 








ot this new series, 
Write for our latest list. 


Price, 5 cents per copy, any twelve for 50 cents 


No More Leafing Over Untold Numbers of Educational Mag: 
For New Ideas—No More Expensive Books to Buy 








and make it more effective. 


Now you can select only those subjects which exactly fit your 
| requirements—and you can apply the best thought of practical 
educators and intelligent teachers to every one of your own par- 
ticular problems—at a surprisingly low cost. 


Hundreds of Worth-While Teaching Ideas 


The HELPFUL HINTS FOR TEACHERS Series contains 
hundreds of up-to-the-minute ideas and suggestions of inspirational 
as well as practical nature which will lend value to your class 
room and general school work, 
topic written by a teaching authority on the subject. 

Fach subject in the HELPFUL HINTS Series is presented in- 
dependently in four page pamphlet form and contains from 1500 
to 2500 words of good live subject matter, printed on a good 
grade of book paper in type that is easily read. 

The titles listed are indicative of the great variety and scope 
and new numbers are being added constantly. 


Every 


ONLY 


He 


Per Copy 


PREPAID 











PLEASE ORDER BY STOCK NUMBER ONLY; TITLES ARE NOT NECESSARY. 





Methods for Improving a Bad Memory 

Teach Pupils to Speak Correctly 

Essential Elements of Report Cards 

Group Play under Group Leader 

Are you a Growing Teacher? 

Our Flag and Our Country 

Solving the Hot Lunch Problem 

Supervised Study 

Teaching Beginners to Read 

The Discipline of the School 

Teaching Little Folks Language 

Technical Grammar in the Grades 

Teaching of Composition 

How to Overcome Stammering 

Honored Educational Aims remain Unaltered 

Socialized Recitations 

Story-Telling for Upper Grades 

A Reading Proyram for Primary Grades 

How Much Oral Reading is to be used in the 

Schools 

How We Instituted M'd-Morning Lunch 

Class and School Mottoes 

Combining Silent and Oral Reading 

How I Taught Silent Reading 

Library Service to Rural Schools 

Our Feathered Friends, The Birds 

Arbor Day 

The Beauties of Nature 

A Question to be Answered 

Everyday Problems in Teaching and How to 

Remedy Them 

Playgrounds—Their Supervision, Administra- 

tion and Equipment 

Perfect Lesson Booklets 

A Rural School Banking System 

The Flower Show 

A Stunt Night 

Applying Memory Rules to Schoo!work 

A History Bulletin Board 

Conducting a One Teacher School 

Harvest Home Program 

A Peter Rabbit Party 

Writing Letters of Application 

The Hektograph i 

Teaching Sewing in Rural Schools 

Whispering, Its Causes and Its Remedy 

Arithmetic in the Third Grade 

Little Talks to Young Teachers 

How Parents Hinder the School Work of 

their Children 

County Spelling Contests 

Seventh Grade Bank Project 

History and Geography Games 

Ideas to Try 

Some New Spelling Games 

A Successful Cooking Class 

Community Get-Togethers - 

Co-operation of Teachers and Parents 

Parent-Teacher Associations 

Ideas for the haaaenll Grade 

The Price of Prog 

The Project Problem i in Teaching Composition 

Learning oe Division 

Some Things to be Avoided by the Teacher 

The Bright apsla in the Country Teacher's 

wife 

Teaching Morals ‘and Manners in School 

A World Map as a Basis for Teaching 

Geography 

pmerre® bears and the Kindergarten 
e Gri t Needs the Country School 

Vessuene Training for Girls 
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Teaching History in the Grades ond the High 


The Child as the Center of our School 
Opening Exercises for Schoc 

Vocational Es for Counts Schools 
Preparing a Sp 

The Value of "the American Novel in Edu- 
cation and Practice. 

A Code of Ethics for the Teaching Profession 
The Latest Ideas in Primary Education 
How to Improve our Country School System 


Confession 

Wild Flowers for the School Grounds 

Grocery Store and Bank 

A School Flower Garden 

Making History Real 

ae to Appreciate Good Music 

A Get-Together Day 

Utilizing the Old School Books 
mprovements 

How We cera Playground Apparatus 





Helps in Gaining Control of Unruly Boys 
The Wonders of the Sky 
‘Ss Dimes” A Means of Securing a 


School Library 

Interesting Young Children in Books 

The Psychology of Story Telling 

Letting Pupils Discover the Moral 

Socializing the Recitation Period 

First Aid Treatment for Schools 

Flag Drill 

Stepping Stones to Development of Original 
les 


A Social Department Project 
An os Method of Teaching Correct 


peec 
Health Rules for Children 
Things that should be taught incidentally in 
Primary Grades 
Story Telling in the Training of Teachers 
How One Grade School Library Serves 
Teachers and Pupils 
The First Day of Schoo! 
Wireless—it's Wonders and Adaptations 
The Test Controversy 
Music in Primary Schoo . 
Improving the Rural School Grounds 
Vocational Guidance 
How to Teach a Poem 
Health Education, = an Training 
Music in our Rura 
Teaching the History. of the, ee States 
School 
Principles 
A History Guessing Game 
Written Composition in Intermediate Grades 
How We Use Clippings 
Busy Work Story Booklets 
Holidays 
An Arbor Day Story 
Teacher's’ Dress 
The Psychology of Arithmetic 

ur “Good Health Club” 
Developing Interest in “Safety First’ 
Spelling Contests 
Make The Schoo! Room Attractive 
How We Made A “ago = 
What We Did in One Y: 
Spring Gardening on the "Sand- Table 

e Technique of Teachin, 
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Some Phenomena of Adolescence 
The Consolidated School as a Community 
center. 
Sugar Coating the Drill Pill 
Teaching Foreigners English 
Rural Primary Composition 
Aims in Education 
Helps in Arithmetic 
Primary Grade Bird Study 
Drawing Outlines for the Eighth Gradé@ 
The One Teacher School 
Class Games as a Reward for Good Behavier 
a Long Division 
ool Improvement Club 
Do's and Don'ts in Discipline 
Reasons for Parent-Teacher Associations 
w I Seeured Parents’ Co-operation 
Value of Parent-Teacher Associations 
Co-operation of 
Hints to Beginning Teachers 
How to Encourage Parents to Visit the 
School 


Our Annual Parent-Teacher Day 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
School Governed on the Municipal Plan 
Lessons in Safety 
Educative Seat Work 
Suggestions for a Humpty Dumpty Eastes 
arty 
Some Hints on Teaching a Rural School 
A First Lesson on Written Composition 
Teaching Arithmetic in toh Gonmmenae Grades 
The Problem of the Tea 
How to Encourage Self Activity in the Study 
of Geography 
The Rural School as a Center of the Rural 
Community 
y ‘Grocery Store” 
Choosing a Vocation 
Story Telling 
Dramatize Your History Class 
Grade Spelling Contests 
e Value of Health Exercises 


Arithmetic Class 


ees 
Irregular Verbs 
A Hot Lunch Project 
The School Newspaper 
The Hot Lunch Problem 
Disciplinary Helps 
How I Teach Third Grade Musfe 
The Playhouse—A Kindergarten Project 
Manual Training for Farm Children 
Paper Foldin: 
Nature Stud: 
Story-telling = 
Letter Writing as an "hid in Composition 
Twenty Arithmetic Devices 
Sand Table Ideas 
A Rural School Current Events Class 
Remedies for Poor Spelling 
Knitting for Children 
Language Game 
A Banking Game 
The Successful Teacher 
A Health Project—Teeth 
Word Buildin an Aid to Reading Lessons 
A Health Project—Feet 
Helpful Seat Work Plans 
Punctuality and Lane to Get Io 
istory for Beginn: 
Our Geography Sand "Table 


a Rainy ‘cen 
Vi — 











THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
2043 East 71st Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Convention Time Again 


Now comes the season of conventions. 


Foremost is the meeting of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, to be held in Milwaukee, No- 
vember 6, 7, and 8. 


Please consider this your invitation to visit our 
exhibit. 


Sixteen booths in the Auditorium will be used 
to make this display. 


The total exhibit will occupy 4,356 square feet 
of floor space—by far the largest exhibit of 
school materials ever made by a single firm. 


There will be displays of all kinds of school sup- 
plies, books, and equipment—something to in- 
terest everyone engaged in school work. 


Meet us there. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co. 
Eau Claire Wisconsin . 














DEMOCRAT PRINTING CO 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


MPANY 











